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A  CENTURY'S  CHANGES  FOR 
DEAF^  PEOPLE 

Gallaudet  Day  Address  By  Dr.  J.  A.  Tilling 'last,  of  Sparatanburg,  South  Carolina 


LL  human  progress  has  been  a  con- 

Aquering  of  handicaps  that  held  men 
back,  ah  ever  advantaging  discovery 
of  truth  that  men  did  not  know,  a 
steady  breaking  through  clogging 
limitations.  But  in  achieving  this  progress 
the  masses  of  people  have  always  depended 
upon  ezcceptional  men,  who  could  see  what 
their  fellowmen  saw  not,  who  could  in 
loneliness  hold  fast  to  a  faith  their  fellow- 
men  were  long  in  reaching  who  had  an 
heroic  courage  and  an  unshakable  tenacity 
of  pur;posel  \  _ 

All  western'  Europe  was  enormously  bet- 
tered by  the  light  of  Christ's  example  and 
teaching,  but  it  required  the  Apostle  Paul  to 
carry  and  plant  that  light  in  Europe.  There 
is  no  measuring  the  value  to  the  world  of 
this  great  republic  of  ours,  but  before  it 
could  exist  there  had  to  be  a  Christopher 
Columbas  and  a  George  Washington.  Elec- 
tricity has  always  been  in  our  world,  but  it 
was  of  no  use  to  mankind  until  a  Benjamin 
Franklin  experimented  with  his  kites. 
Since  the  dawn  of  history  microscopic  or 
bacterial  life  has  been  preying  upon  men 
and  their  cattle  and  their  crops,  but  no  man 
knew  whence  his  trouble  came  until  Louis 
Pasteur  discovered  and  made  known  the 
presence  of  those  unseen  enemies.  Nobody 
had  ever  known  what  could  be  done  to  re- 
deem the  deaf  and  dumb  from  their  handi-. 
cap  in  life  until  the  Abbe  de  FEpee  by  one 
method  and  the  Spanish  monk,  Pedro  de 
Ponce,  by  another,  revealed  the  ways  of 
salvation  for  them.  No  one  in  the  new 
world  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  knew  what 
to  do  for  a  little  child,  deaf  and  dumb,  until 
Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet,  moved  by  the 
appeal  of  such  children,  went  to  France  that 
he  might  learn  what  to  do  av.d  then  returned 


to  this  country  to  be  the  patient  persistent 
pioneer  in  bringing  salvation  to  the  deaf. 
He  succeeded  in  the  blessed  work  to  which 
he  was  so  devoted.  He  brought  the  light  to 
them  that  stood  in  silent  darkness  through- 
out our  growing  country.  He  established 
that  light  as  on  a  hill-top  and  others  came 
to  get  a  light  from  it,  which  they  might 
carry  to  other  points.  Today  thousands  are 
being  saved  and  no  deaf  child  in  all  this  land 
need  go  untaught  for  lack  of  a  school  to 
attend. 

1  do  not  feel  that  I  need  yield  to  any  one 
as  touching  the  depth  of  my  appreciation  of 
or  reverence  for  the  able  and  good  man, 
who  founded  the  first  and  pioneer  saving 
agency  in  behalf  of  deaf  people  in  our  coun- 
try. Both  my  parents  faced  life  without 
hearing  some  seventy  years  ago.  But  for 
the  fine  school  at  New  York  under  Harvey 
P.  and  Isaac  L.  Peet,  they  would  have  re- 
mained in  the  dark,  untaught  and  helpless 
to  take  that  good  and  thoroughly  useful 
position  in  life,  which  they  did.  There  is  no 
treasure  between  earth  and  heaven  that 
could  have  equaled  the  precious  value  of 
v.'hat  my  father  and  my  mother  were  given 
by  devoted  teachers  in  that  school  on  the 
Hudson  many  years  ago.  Those  teachers 
have  long  gone  to  their  rewards,  but  their 
works  live  af:er  them  in  lives — my  own  is 
one — made  better  today  for  what  they 
wrought.  Yet  that  school  was  a  child  of  the 
pioneer  Hartford  school  and  the  Peets  were 
but  disciples  of  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet.  You 
will  understand  me,  then,  when  I  say  that  I 
am  glad  to  have  the  privilege  of  acknowl- 
edging publicly  and  as  adequately  as  I  can 
on  this  distinguished  occassion  the  debt 
that  I  owe,  in  common  with  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  others,  deaf  and  children  of  the 
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deaf,  both  living  and  dead,  to  Thomas  Hop- 
kins Gallaudet. 

I  know,  however,  that  could  he  be  alive 
and  present  here  today,  he  would  strongly 
protest  against  my  devoting  this  entire  ad- 
dress to  a  eulogy  of  himself.  I  can  imagine 
him  saying,  "Tell  my  deaf  friends  here 
something  worth  while  for  them  in  the  pre- 
sent, for  they  live  in  1923  and  face  a  world 
I  never  dreamed  of  when  I  was  young."  I 
am  sure  he  would  say  something  just  like 
that.  Therefore  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to 
follow  me  in  some  thoughts  about  the  amaz- 
ing contrast  between  the  situation  of  deaf 
people  in  the  ways  of  Gallaudet  and  in  our 
own  days. 

But  first  let  me  emphasize  certain  facts 
that  can  never  be  emphasized  too  much  for 
human  beings. 

Why  may  we  call  ourselves  human,  as  if 
something  quite  distinct  from  all  other 
kinds  of  life?  Because  we  possess  some- 
thing no  other  form  of  life  in  our  world  pos- 
sesses. We  have  the  gift  of  mind.  It  is  true 
that  we  are  born  into  this  world,  we  hunger 
and  thirst,  we  suffer  cold  or  heat,  we  may 
fall  sick  and  writhe  with  pain,  we  must  die, 
like  the  dumb  driven  cattle.  But  unlike  the 
beast  of  the  field  we  can  laugh  or  anon  we 
weep,  we  can  read  and  write,  we  can  make 
pictures  and  enjoy  them,  we  can  think  long 
long  thoughts  on  things  past  and  dream  of 
things,  yet  to  come,  we  can  form  definite 
purposes  and  then  pursue  them  through  all 
the  years,  we  can  refuse  to  be  content  with 
the  earth  as  we  find  it  and  resolutely  con- 
quer ocean  and  wilderness,  river  and  moun- 
tain, swamp  and  desert,  pests  and  plagues — 
steadily  making  our  earthly  home  safer  and 
more  worth  while.  This  power  resides 
wholly  in  the  mind — not  in  mortal  flesh. 
With  telescope  and  microscope,  devised  by 
the  human  mind,  we  see  what  no  dumb  brute 
can  see;  with  mathematics  we  measure, 
with  chemical  reagents  we  analyze,  with  the 
wizardry  of  electricity  we  perform,  with 
machinery  we  make — what  the  mindless 
brute  does  not  even  suspect,  let  alone  under- 
stand. 

Therefore  it  is,  that  I  say  we  live  human- 
ly speaking  through  our  minds.  And  the 
point  to  emphasize  is  that  more  and  more 
is  that  true.  More  and  more  does  earning 
power  depend  upon  educated  intelligence 
and  trained  skill.  More  and  more  does  the 
pure  enjoyment  of  life  depend  upon  deve- 
loped power  to  understand  and  appreciate. 
More  and  more  does  the  power  to  serve  our 
fellowmen  and  be  of  any  consequence  among 
them  depend  upon  that  which  is  mental  and 
moral — less  and  less  upon  physical  quali- 
fications. All  this  is  peculiarly  and  emphati- 
cally true  for  deaf  people.  Only  by  way  of 
the  mind  can  they  be  happy. 

Now,  in  order  to  make  perfectly  clear 
how  true  those  statements  are  I  will  ask 
you  to  follow  me  in  certain  comparisons  be- 


tween the  time  of  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  and 
our  own  day,  a  period  during  which  tremen- 
dous and  far-reaching  changes  have  over- 
taken American  life.  These  changes  affect 
us  all,  of  course,  but  they  have  in  some  res- 
pects peculiar  significance  for  deaf  people. 

First  of  all,  let  us  consider  the  change  in 
the  density  of  population  and  its  concentra- 
tion in  cities.  In  Gallaudet's  time  this  coun- 
try had  only  about  7,500,000  people.  Today 
it  contains  within  the  Union  a  hundred 
millions.  A  century  ago  mnch  less  than  10 
per  cent  of  our  people  lived  in  cities;  today 
well  over  50  per  cent  are  city  dwellers. 

What  does  this  single  but  tremendous 
change  mean?  It  means  more  people  com- 
peting for  a  living  out  of  the  same  national 
stock  of  resources — more  people  eager  to 
seize  upon  every  job  or  opening  and,  there- 
fore, more  exacting  demands  upon  every 
seeker  after  a  job.  It  means  for  you,  my 
dear  friends,  that  you  must  prepare  your- 
selves for  sharper  competion  in  future  years 
than  was  felt  in  past  years. 

Then,  too,  it  means  more  laws  and  re- 
gulations, for  the  thicker  population  grows 
the  more  necessary  it  is  to  control  conduct. 
In  the  sparsely  settled  rural  districts  you 
may  shoot  guns,  raise  hogs,  use  water  out  of 
a  well,  but  you  are  forbidden  to  do  these 
things  in  the  city,  because  people  are  so 
thick  somebody  may  be  injured  or  troubled. 
In  the  old  days  there  was  no  speed  limit,  no 
compulsory  education,  no  hunting  res  rlc- 
tion,  no  prohibition,  but  now  the  law  re- 
gulates us  as  to  all  these  and  many  other 
matters,  because  there  are  too  many  of  us 
to  let  go  as  we  please.  You  will  have  to  be 
able  to  understand  and  appreciate  these 
m.iltiplying  laws  or  you  will  get  into  trouble. 

Increasing  density  of  population  has  en- 
ormously increased  the  danger  from  conta- 
gious or  infectious  disease.  You  must  be 
able  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  sani- 
tary precautions  nd  regulations  growing 
ever  more  necessary  or  stand  in  danger  of 
paying  a  sad  penalty. 

Finally,  increasing  density  of  population 
means  more  and  closer  neighbors  to  get 
along  with,  more  human  contacts  to  manage 
rightly  or  there  is  trouble.  This  requires 
not  only  an  intelligent  mind  but  a  right 
spirit,  a  love  of  our  fellowmen,  let  me  say. 
Without  this  the  more  people  we  have  to 
deal  with  the  more  chances  for  misunder- 
standing, ill  feeling  and  mutual  injury. 

So  you  see,  so  long  as  you  live  in  a  country 
of  swiftly  growing  population  there  arp.  in- 
evitable consequences  from  which  there  is 
no  escape.  These  demand  of  us  more 
thorough  preparation  for  living  our  lives 
safely  and  happily  than  was  required  in 
earlier  times. 

The  second  impressive  change  to  be  noted 
is  the  fact  that  public  education  has  provided 
the  masses  of  plain  people  with  a  degree  of 
training,      and    intelligence    unknown  in 
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Gallaudet's  day.  The  consequence  of  this 
is  that  the  kind  of  competition  men  face  to- 
day is  much  more  dangerous  to  the  man, 
who  has  for  any  i-eason  failed  to  get  at  least 
a  fairly  good  common  school  education.  If 
you  start  five  runners  in  a  race,  all  alike  un- 
trained then  it  may  be  a  rough  and  tumble 
affair,  yet  tolerably  fair  to  all.  But  start 
an  untrained  runner  in  a  race  with  four 
others,  trained  and  hardened,  and  he  has 
small  chance.  It  is  not  a  fair  race.  When 
you  leave  school  today  to  seek  a  job,  you 
will  be  in  a  race  with  educated  not  ignorant, 
competitors,  as  was  only  too  widely  true  a 
century  ago. 

Now  the  third  great  change  you  should 
note  carefully  is  the  extraodinary  rise  in  our 
standard  of  living.  I  will  not  stop  to  dis- 
cuss it,  that  we  seem  unable  to  be  happy 
without  all  sorts  of  things  our  fathers  never 
dreamed  of  having.  We  demand  better 
houses,  better  warmed,  better  lighted  and 
better  furnished.  We  demand  more  and 
handsomer  clothes.  We  want  far'  more  vari- 
ety in  food  and  more  "fancy  shelf  good"  as 
the  grocers  call  them.  We  demand  more  ex- 
pensive pastimes.  Make  what  one  may  of 
this,  it  is  a  fact  we  have  to  allow  for  in 
thinking  about  the  matter  of  earning  power. 
If  you  can  never  earn  enough  to  have  better 
things  than  your  father  thought  good  enough 
you  will  find  yourselves  feeling  poor,  left 
behind  in  the  race — a  failure.  It  may  be 
that  you  younger  ones  will  live  to  see  a  reac- 
tion to  simpler,  less  costly  ways  of  living, 
but  I  doubt  it.  I  think  you  will  have  to  face 
the  new  situation  and  achieve  success  some- 
how in  accord  with  the  new  standard  of 
living. 

I  come  now  to  a  change  of  marvellous 
character,  which  is  encouraging  for  you. 
For  every  possible  occupation  or  way  of 
earning  a  living  that  deaf  people  had  in 
Gallaudet's  time,  there  are  a  dozen  or  more 
today.  The  amazing  development  of  indus- 
tries during  the  hundred  years  past,  has 
opened  numerous  avenues  to  employment 
which  did  not  formerly  exist.  When  95  per 
cent  of  our  people  made  a  living  by  agricul- 
ture and  the  rest  by  a  few  professions, 
merchandizing  and  artisan  crafts,  a  deaf 
man  had  small  variety  of  choice  as  to  a  job. 
But  now  there  is  such  an  infinite  variety  of 
jobs  to  be  filled,  that  the  proportion  of  them 
deaf  people  can  undertake  is  surprisingly 
large.  But  to  hold  such  positions  requires  a 
fair  degree  of  education  and  capacity  to 
acquire  trained  skill.  Experience  is  show- 
ing, however,  that  thousands  of  deaf  workers 
can  make  their  way  into  such  industry. 

There  is  another  change  I  would  like  to 
emphasize,  if  I  can.  We  are  every  day 
growing  more  dependent  upon  others.  Less 
and  less  do  we  depend  upon  ourselves  for 
all  sorts  of  things.  We  no  longer  draw 
water  from  our  own  wells,  mould  and  burn 
our  own  candles,  cut  and  haul  our  own  fuel. 


milk  our  own  cows,  make  our  own  clothes  at 
hoiue,  produce  our  own  meat,  fruit  and  other 
dumeSLic  supplies.  Some  of  us  hardly 
carry  ourselves  any  more  on  our  own  feet. 
Some  of  us  hardly  amuse  ourselves  any 
more,  but  depend  on  movies,  professional 
Ijdll  players,  comic  supplement  artists  and 
tne  like  for  enterLainment.  This  means 
that  we  have  developed  a  system  where  we 
buy  from  others  what  we  want.  Now,  I 
must  warn  you  that  it  requires  a  thrifty 
judgment  and  intelligent  management  of 
your  affairs  not  to  get  cheated,  lured  into 
e-iravagance  and  eventually  swamped  in 
your  multiplicity  of  expenses.  This  is  what 
is  overtaking  tens  of  thousands  today.  You 
must  somehow  learn  to  be  well  aware  of  this 
danger  and  keep  yourself  straight  despite 
incessant  temptation  under  oar  modern 
system  of  life. 

iJat  I  have  reserved  for  the  last  a  discus- 
sion of  the  most  directly  and  vitally  im- 
portant change  that  has  taken  place  for 
deaf  people  in  particular.  The  terrible  con- 
squence  of  being  deaf  throughout  all  former 
ages  was  isolation,  the  dread  sentence  of 
exile  from  the  social  life  of  one's  community, 
from  the  amusements,  from  the  useful  oc- 
cupations, even  the  religious  faith  and 
guidance  of  those  who  were  parents, 
brothers,  sisters,  neighbors.  Deaf  people 
can  be  properous  and  happy  only  in  the 
degree  that  this  isolation  is  overcome  and 
cared,  through  mental  development  and  the 
mastering  of  language.  Now,  let  us  see 
what  has  happened  during  the  century  since 
Gallaudet. 

By  virtue  of  what  he  and  his  successors 
achieved,  splendid  start  was  made  in  con- 
quering the  deadlier  and  more  cruel  depth 
of  mental  stagnation  and  isolated  loneliness. 

Since  Gallaudet's  time  training  in  speech 
and  lip-reading  has  for  many,  who  could 
avail  themselves  successfully  of  its  advant- 
ages, provided  in  varying  degrees  the  privi- 
lege of  direct  intercourse  with  their  families, 
neighbors  and  friends.  But  for  all  the  deaf 
alike,  whether  capable  of  spoken  inter- 
course or  not,  swift  and  happy  change  in 
other  respects  has  come  to  pass. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  immense  im- 
provements in  our  means  of  travel  or  get- 
ting about.  Ten  miles  in  Gallaudet's  time 
was  more  of  an  obstacle  than  fifty  is  today. 
This  means  that  deaf  people  need  endure 
far  less  isolated  loneliness.  They  can  get 
about,  visit  each  other  or  good  hearing 
friends,  attend  conventions,  so  to  see  enter- 
taining affairs,  whether  the  movies,  base- 
ball or  what  not  in  a  fashion  utterly  impos- 
sible to  deaf  people  of  even  a  half-century 
ago. 

Again,  there  are  pastimes  and  amuse- 
ments now  available  to  deaf  as  well  as  hear- 
ing people  far  beyond  anything  dreamed  of 
a  century  ago.  Hunting  and  fishing,  a  very 
few  crude  games,  a  few  outdoor  sports,  to- 
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FEBRUARY,  1924 


We  received  from  the  Colorado  school,  a 
little  calendar,  showing  a  bit  of  the  campus. 
The  picture  is  mighty  pretty,  and  when  we 
consider  that  the  calendar  was  made  up  at 
the  school,  it  becomes  more  valuable. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a  file  of  Youth's  Com- 
panions, beginning  with  January  1921  and 
running  complete  to  December  1922. 

Mrs.  Ray  S.  Howard  is  the  donor  and  we 
hereby  extend  our  thanks  for  the  gift  and 
our  appreciation  for  the  thoughtfulness 
which  prompted  it. — M.  : 


The  legislature  which  was  called  just  as 
we  went  to  press  in  January,  did  not  cause 
us  any  trouble.  Some  one,  who  did  not 
understand,  moved  to  cut  our  appropriation; 
but  some  good  friends,  particularly  our  re- 
presentative, Mr.  Joffrey,  and  Judge  Denny, 
of  Silver  Bow,  came  to  our  rescue  and  after 
some  vigorous  explaining  the  appropriation 
was  left  as  it  had  been  by  Governor  Dixon. 
We  are  mighty  glad  it  was  not  cut  for  we 
are  short  enough  now.  We  are  almost 
ready  to  move  into  the  new  buildings  and 
this  will  increase  our  expenses  greatly  for 
it  will  double  our  population. — M. 


We  note  among  the  associated  press  re- 
ports that  Willetta  Hug^ms,  the  deaf-blind 
girl,  of  Wisconsin  has  regained  a  large  per- 
centage of  sight  and  hearing.  We  are  veiy 
glad  but  regret  that  more  of  us  did  not  get 
to  see  her  while  she  was  without  thes'j 
senses.  It  was  a  phenomenon  that  we  may 
never  get  a  chance  to  observe  and  study 
again.  If  she  was  able  to  do  all  the  things 
she  was  reputed  to  do  then  our  present  day 
education  is  very  superficial.  For  this  girl, 
with  two  senses  lacking  was  capable  of  do- 


ins  things  that  the  normal  pupil  could  not 
do  with  all  his  senses  present.  It  behooves 
us  to,  at  least,  look  about  and  to  make  sure 
we  are  not  missing  some  of  the  big  things 
of  education. — M. 


While  some  of  our  southern  friends  have 
been  complaining  of  the  breezes  that  have 
swept  down  upon  them  from  Alaska,  we  in 
Montana  are  basking  in  the  spring  sun- 
shine, and  our  boys  have  been  busy  for  a 
good  many  days  with  balls  and  bats,  marbles 
and  stilts  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  ground  hog  certainly  saw  his  shadow. 
Except  for  three  or  four  days  at  the  first 
of  the  year,  neither  California  nor  any  other 
state  has  had  anything  on  the  climate  of 
Montana  so  far  this  year. — T. 


We  notice  that  quite  a  number  of  schools 
have  been  suffering  with  contagious  dis- 
eases of  one  kind  or  another,  some  since 
the  holidays  and  some  before.  So  far  we 
have  been  almost  entirely  free  of  illness,  of 
any  kind  this  year.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
one  of  our  girls  was  called  home  on  account 
of  the  death  of  her  father  and  two  others, 
because  of  their  mother's  illness,  and 
several  tonsils  have  been  removed  occassion- 
ing  one  a  more  day's  absence  from  school, 
our  school  room  attendance  in  the  deaf  de- 
partment for  the  first  semester  averaged 
about  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  enroll- 
ment, and  no  doubt  the  blind  department 
did  fully  as  well. — T. 


Half  of  the  school  year  has  passed.  Ex- 
aminations are  over  and  the  records  made 
and  we  are  well  started  on  the  second  half 
of  the  school  year.  While  nearly  all  the 
pupils  did  well  in  the  examinations,  as  a 
result  of  faithful  work  throughout  the 
semester,  a  very  few  failed  to  make  the 
grade  in  some  particular  branch  and  a  good 
many  did  not  do  so  well  as  they  might  have 
done.  We  hope  the  effort  of  every  pupil 
will  be  to  thoroughly  master  all  that  is 
passed  over,  so  every  one  may  not  only 
"pass"  in  June,  but  pass  with  flying  colors. 
This  will  be  very  easy  to  do,  if  each  day's 
work  is  thoroughly  mastered.  A  little  tithe 
spent  by  the  pupil  on  the  old  lesson  after 
the  recitation  is  over  and  the  dark  points 
made  clear,  will  do  more  to  make  the  work 
gone  over  a  permanent  possession,  than 
double  the  amount  of  time  spent  at  some 
other  period.  Boys  and  girls,  if  you  want 
your  June  examination  to  be  "easy,"  do  not 
neglect  each  day  a  thorough  review  of  what 
was  passed  over  the  day  before. — T. 


LINCOLN  AND  WASHINGTON  PROGRAM 

The  joint  Lincoln's  and  Washington's 
birthday  program  was  given  as  usual  Tues- 
day morning,  February  12.  The  program 
was  prepared  by  the  committee  consisting 
of  Mrs.  Menzemer  and  Misses  Miller  and 
Ross,  and  showed  careful  and  painstaking 
work  on  the  part  of  the  committee.  The 
minuet  by  the  little  ones  was  especially 
attractive.    The   program   follows: — - 
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Address — Lincoln  and  Washington 

Mr.  Taylor 
Columbia  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean 
Sung  by  the  Blind. 
Signed  by  IVlrs.  Brown. 
Recitation — When  Lincoln  was  a  Little  Boy. 
Joe  Zunich 

Song — Our  Flag 

By  Blind. 

The  Minuet 

Eight  small  deaf  children 
Recitation — Mount  Vermon  Bells. 

Mary  Bubnash.  Bessie  McPherson,  May 
Yaeger  and  Edith  Wilhelm 
Read  by  Miss  Rathbun. 
Song — On  Washington's  Birthday. 
Blind  Chorus 


Recently  one  of  our  "teen"  age  boys  be- 
came a  little  restless  under  school  control 
and  school  restraint  and  he  began  to  lay 
some  plans  to  leave  school.  As  soon  as  his 
father  understood  the  boy's  plans,  he  came 
at  once  to  the  school  and  played  all  the 
card  on  the  table  face  up  with  his  son  in  the 
office. 

It  has  never  been  our  opportunity  to  wit- 
ness a  finer  father  in  action  than  was  this 
one.  He  was  kind  toward  his  son  but  his 
kindness  did  not  outrun  his  firmness:  he 
was  set  and  determined  and  his  determina- 
tion was  along  broad  lines. 

In  the  years  to  come  we  know  this  boy 
will  look  back  on  this  crisis  in  his  life  and 
feel  thankful  that  he  liad  just  at  that 
time  and  that  place  just  the  "Dad  that  he 
had.  That  type  of  father  means  the  making 
of  a  son. — Palmetto  Leaf. 

We  know  every  school  has  more  or  less 
of  SLich  restless  children  and  I  am  sure 
every  school  wishes  they  had  more  of  such 
parents.  There  seems  to  be  lack  of  under- 
standing or  plain  indifference  on  the  part 
of  parents  who  wish  us  to  "spare  discipline 
and  spoil  the  child." 


rContinued  from  Page  3.) 

gether  with  the  social  compainionship  of  a 
very  few  deaf  friends,  apt  to  be  seen  only 
on  special  occasions — these  were  all  that 
any  deaf  person  could  resort  to  for  recrea- 
tion. As  to  reading,  I  will  speak  of  this 
especially  a  little  later.  In  our  day,  how- 
ever, the  extraordinary  development  of  ath- 
letics and  outdoor  sports  of  every  sort  is 
famishing  wholesome  recreation  tor  hun- 
dreds of  deaf  people,  more  especially  the 
younger  folk.  Think  of  what  baseball  alone 
means,  whether  you  play  yourself  or  only 
sit  on  the  bleachers.  Then  there  is  the 
moving  picture  or  silent  drama,  a  marvel- 
ous invention  of  man  that  seems  almost  as 
if  devised  with  deaf  people  in  mind,  so  ac- 
curately does  it  fit  their  needs  for  enter- 
tainment. Whether  on  the  bleachers  or  in 
the  movie  theatre  a  deaf  person  can  quite 
forget  that  he  is  deaf  and  lives  simply  as 
one  of  the  crowd.  Meantime,  he  can  hunt 
and  fish,  swim  or  skate  as  of  old,  if  circum- 
stances permit. 


But  of  course,  the  I'oyal  pasttme,  the^ 
noblest  recreation  for  the  deaf  people,  much  - 
more  emphatically  than  for  hearing  people, 
lies  in  that  treasure  which  the  printed  page  : 
unlocks  to  the  educated  mind.  And  here 
observe  what  a  century's  progress  has  done. 
Whereas  in  Gallaudet's  time  there  were  few 
newspapers,  practically  no  magazines  and  re- 
latively few  books,  really  suitable  for  the 
general  mass  of  people,  look  at  what  is 
available  today,  whether  you  think  of  seri- 
ous reading  for  self-improvement  or  of  pure- 
ly entertaining  matter  for  whiling  away  an 
hour  or  two.  The  variety  of  literature  now 
published  is  so  great  that  almost  everybody 
can  find  something  to  his  taste  and  suited 
to  his  degree  of  culture.  Consider  the  as- 
tonishing development  in  the  art  of  illustrat- 
ing, so  that  pictures  in  infinite  variety  and 
beautiful  finish  accompany  even  the  adver- 
tising that  is  placed  before  us.  It  is  literal- 
ly a  fact  that  there  is  more  reading  of  ad- 
vertisements today  that  there  was  of  classic 
I'  erature  a  century  ago.  By  saying  this  I 
do  not  mean  to  suggest  contentment  with 
reading  fascinating  "ads"  of  automobiles  or 
l-(  a  ity-making  cosmetics.  There  is  the 
daily  news,  short  stories  unnumbered  and  of 
every  kind,  fiction  of  many  types  and  solid 
books,  informational  or  inspirational  filling 
public  and  private  libraries  without  end. 

But  the  key  to  all  this  instruction  and  en- 
tertainments is,  of  course,  the  power  to 
read  the  printed  page  understandly.  This 
power  you  can  achieve  only  partially  at 
school.  It  must  be  patiently  and  persistent- 
ly cultivated  for  years  afterward,  yet  the 
reward  is  richly  worth  all  the  trouble.  I 
won  Id  urge  upon  every  young  deaf  boy  and 
girl  to  set  it  as  a  goal  of  long  and  steady  ef- 
fort to  master  the  power  to  read  intelligent- 
ly and  with  enjoyment. 

Now  then,  what  may  I  say  is  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  whole  matter?  It  is  that  for 
those  who  are  deaf,  for  those  whom  Thomas 
Hopkins  Gallaudet  loved  and  sought  to  save, 
a  better  time  has  come  and  it  grows  better 
with  every  year.  There  is  more  chance  for 
a  good  education,  more  chance  for  a  good 
occapation  more  chance  for  participation  in 
all  that  other  people  enjoy,  more  chance,  in 
a  word,  for  living  a  natural,  happy  and  use- 
ful life.  Step  by  step  the  isolation  of  deaf- 
ness is  being  reduced.  You,  who  are  still 
young,  face  an  age  during  which  you  may  go 
forward  in  good  heart,  confident  that  you 
may  serve  your  God  and  your  country  well 
and  be  happy  as  you  serve.  I  congratulate 
you  on  the  blessed  fact  that  a  hundred  years 
ago  there  was  a  Gallaudet  to  point  the  way 
and  that  now  in  1923  the  way  opens  wider 
and  wider,  fairer  and  fairer  before  you. 
You  have  but  to  resolve  firmly  and  tenaci- 
ously that  you  will  take  full  advantages  of 
every  opportunity  and  the  way  lies  open  to 
you  through  wonderful  years  yet  to  come. 

— Arkansas  Optic. 
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Mrs.  Altop's  tonsils  were  cut  out.  Slie 
was  very  sick.  She  went  to  Butte  to  the 
doctor.  She  stayed  one  week.  We  were 
lonesome  without  her.  Mr.  Altop  took  care 
of  the  boys.    He  was  lonesome,  too. 

— Maurice  Schoenberg. 


We  had  a  bubble  party  on  Friday.  We 
had  bowls  of  soap-suds.  Each  one  had  a 
bubble-pipe.  We  blew  bubbles.  I  blew  the 
largest  bubbles.  We  had  a  good  time. 
After  the  party,  Mrs.  Taylor  gave  us  double 
all  day  suckers. — Mona  Frazier. 


My  mother  sent  a  box  to  me  I  brought 
some  candy  to  school  last  Wednesday  morn- 
ing. I  gave  some  candy  to  my  classmate. 
They  said — "Thank  you."  I  said,  "You  are 
welcome."  My  teacher  said,  "You  are  not 
selfish."  "You  are  generous."  I  gave  some 
candy  to  Mr.  Taylor.  He  said,  "Thank 
you."  — Nettie  Farthing. 


Miss  Belle  Harrison  is  my  art  teacher. 
She  is  a  good  teacher.  She  is  a  pretty  lady. 
I  like  to  draw.  I  made  a  Valentine  for  my 
sister.  I  drew  a  picture  of  a  silver  vase. 
Miss  Harrison  put  it  on  the  wall.  Mr.  Men- 
zemer  saw  it.  He  said  it  was  very  good. 
My  school-teacher  heard  about  it.  She  told 
me.    I  am  very  happy.    — Arthur  Thomas. 


I  went  to  the  shop  with  Mr.  Low.  Miss 
Hallman  asked  me  if  I  would  make  a  new 
pointer  for  her.  I  made  it  of  an  old  piece 
of  wood.  First  I  whittled  the  handle  with 
a  knife  and  filed  it.  Then  I  planed  it  and 
sandpapered  it  until  it  was  smooth.  I 
stained  it  brown  and  rubbed  it  with  a  cloth. 
Then  it  was  finished.  Miss  Hallman  said 
thai  it  was  beautiful. — Roy  Tuggle. 


We  read  in  the  newspaper  that  the  world 
will  end  Feb.  6.  Some  girls  were  troubled. 
They  read  the  Bible  every  day.  Mr.  Taylor 
lectured  in  chapel  last  Sunday.  He  said, 
"We  do  not  know  when  Jesus  will  come." 
No  one  knows  when  Jesus  will  come.  The 
Bible  says — '  Be  ye  therefore  ready"  No 
man  knoweth  the  day  nor  the  hour  when  the 
Son  of  man  cometh.  If  we  are  good  we  will 
not  be  afraid.  I  want  to  be  a  good  girl.  I 
pray  every  night. — Thelma  Penman. 


MY  DOG 

My  dog's  name  was  Collie.  He  wa.s  very 
smart.  We  brought  him  from  iowa. 
always  lay  on  the  porch  at  nigut.  He  liked 
to  watch  the  house.  One  time  he  bit  a  man 
Uucduoe  Liie  mau  tried  to  kill  him.  tie  Siit)t 
him  through  the  body.  He  was  stal  alive 
wiien  my  rather  found  him.  My  faiiier  gave 
him  some  milk  and  bread.  My  dog  got  bet- 
Lci.  i:ie  always  Hked  to  drive  me  conVcs, 
iioises  and  sheep. 

When  my  father  went  hunting.  Collie 
went  with  him  He  brought  the  rabbits  or 
uucks  LO  my  father.  One  time  i  teased 
v^oiiie.    He  bit  my  wrist.    It  hurt. 

— Fulton  Herbold. 


My  father's  name  is  Mr.  D.  R.  Sloan.  He  - 
works  at  the  Capitol  in  Helena.  My  father 
got  a  map  of  Montana  at  the  Capitol.  My 
mother  sent  it  to  Mrs.  Taylor.  She  pasted 
it  on  a  roller.  We  use  it  every  day.  I  un- 
roll it  and  hang  it  up.  We  find  towns  on  it. 
Then  I  roll  it  up  and  put  it  in  the  closet. 
We  thank  my  father  and  mother  for  the  map. 

— Marion  Sloan. 


My  father,  my  two  sisters  and  my  two 
brothers  went  to  our  mine  last  summer. 
Father  sold  the  coal.  Some  people  bought 
it.  My  mother  made  sandwiches  and  coffee 
and  cooked  chicken,  potatoes,  eggs  and 
others  things.  Peter  and  I  carried  the  food 
in  a  basket  to  my  father  and  the  others. 
They  sat  on  the  ground  to  eat.  Peter  and  I 
went  back  home.  Father  did  not  go  to  the 
mine  every  day  last  summer.  He  went 
sometimes.  He  goes  to  the  mine  in  winter, 
too.    He  is  working  in  the  mine  now. 

— Stepha  Tularski. 


OS   TAKING  CARE  OF  SICK  PEOPLE 

Miss  Thomas  came  to  the  chapel.  She 
talked  to  us  about  taking  care  of  our  bodies. 
Miss  Thomas  made  a  bed  on  the  table. 
She  put  the  girl  in  the  bed.  She  bathed 
the  girl  to  show  us  how.  She  made  a  nice 
bed.  She  told  the  girl  to  brush  her  teeth. 
She  brushed  the  girl's  hair.  She  put  five 
pillows  on  the  bed.  She  put  the  blanket 
around  girl  and  made  the  bed  up  fresh. 

— Faye  Redmond. 


Miss  Thomas  is  a  nurse.  We  went  to  the 
chapel  yesterday.  Miss  Thomas  talked  to 
Mr.  Menzemer.  He  signed  it  to  us.  Mr. 
Menzemer  told  us  to  eat  some  wheat  and 
drink  more  milk.  Miss  Thomas  drew  on  the 
blackboard  to  show  the  corpuscles.  She 
travels  from  city  to  city.  Miss  Anderson 
trained,  then  it  may  be  a  rough  and  tumble 

(Continvied  on  Page  7) 
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LOCALS  FROM  THE  GIRLS'  SIDE 
Evelyn   Krumm,  Reporter 

Margaret  Wilkinson  is  rather  cute. 

Katharine  Noyd  has  grown  very  much 
since  she  has  been  here. 

Montana  Parr  loves  to  skate.  She  is  al- 
ways eager  to  go  as  soon  as  she  can. 

Mildred  Christianson  has  improved  very 
much  since  she  came  to  school. 

Mona  Frazier  got  a  few  new  dresses  from 
home  and  she  is  proud  of  them. 

Thelma  Penman  broke  the  crystal  of  her 
wrist-watch  and  had  to  get  a  new  one 

Laura  Manza  gets  a  package  from  home 
almost  every  week  and  enjoys  the  eats. 

Nettie  Farthing  received  a  package  of  eats 
from  home,  and  was  very  glad  to  get  it. 

Lillian  Pouliot  will  be  a  great  actress 
some  day.    She  is  f  jnnier  than  the  movies. 

Dorothy  Young  got  a  sled  from  her  uncle 
for  Christmas  and  lets  all  the  other  little 
girls  use  it. 

Faye  Redmond  has  been  taking  many 
pictures  with  the  new  camera  she  got  for 
Christmas. 

Evelyn  Krumm  received  a  letler  from  her 
mother  saying  her  sister,  Leona  got  hart 
while  coasting. 

Bertha  Noyd  and  Julia  Raineri  are  g  ad 
because  they  can  help  darn  the  boys'  stock- 
ings with  the  big  girls. 

Minnie  Gammow  is  worrying  somewhat  be- 
cause she  hasn't  had  a  letter  from  htr 
sister,  Doris  for  a  long  time. 

Irene  Breeding  got  a  two  pound  box  of 
chocolates  from  her  sister  and  slie  divided 
up  with  the  Canip  Fire  Girls. 

Marion  Sloan  is  very  happy  because  she  is 
going  heme  February  9  for  a  short  visit  and 
to  celebrate  her  birthday  at  home. 

Bessie  McPherson  received  a  long  letter 
from  her  sister,  Mamie  saying  her  brother 
was  a  freshman  and  she  is  proud  of  it. 

Stepha  Tularski  said  her  sister,  Annie  has 
bobbed  her  hair  and  Stepha  doesn't  like  it 
because  her  sister  had  beautiful  curly  hair. 

Now,  that  Mr.  Examination  has  passed  the 
girls  are  all  very  happy  and  as  busy  as  bees 
because  he  will  visit  them  again  in  June. 

Minnie  Gummow  was  very  much  shocked 
when  she  got  a  letter  telling  her  that  her 
clmm  had  died  of  pneumonia.  She  was 
greatly  grieved  over  her  death. 

May  Yaeger's  birthday  was  February  6. 
She  got  a  cake  and  also  a  large  box  of  candy 
from  home    for    her    birthday.    She  also 
'  received  a  few  presents  from  the  girls. 

Helen  Johnson  bobbed  her  hair.  There 
will  be  no  more  girls  left  with  long  hair 
soon.  There  are  only  seven  girls  with  long 
hair  now. 


Irene  Colwell's  birthday  was  February  the 
fifth.  She  received  a  birthday  cake  from 
her  cousin  and  divided  it  among  the  deaf 
girls.    We  thank  her  for  her  kindness. 

Fern  Young,  Montana  Parr  and  Helen 
Chinadle  got  a  national  honcr  of  the  Camp 
Fire  Girls  for  making  a  fire  with  only  one 
match.  Edith  Wilhelm,  Gertie  Smidt  and 
Adela  Chinadle  got  another  kind  of  a  nation- 
al honor  for  making  a  fire  with  two  matches. 


(Continued  from  page  6.) 

to  the  table  in  the  gym.  We  went  to  the 
gym  yesterday.  We  saw  Miss  Thomas  put 
a  girl  to  bed.  She  showed  how  to  put  a 
blanket  and  sheets  on  the  bed.  She  brushed 
the  girl's  teeth.  She  bathed  the  girl  with 
a  rag  and  water.  She  put  a  night  gown  on 
her  She  put  her  bag  on  the  table.  She 
had  a  brush  and  powder  and  medicine  in 
her  bag.  We  went  away  to  bed.  She  gave 
some  papers  to  the  teachers  yesterday. 

— Adolph  Renner. 


Miss  Thomas  talked  to  us  last  Monday  in 
the  chapel.  We  went  to  the  gymnasium 
Monday  night.  We  saw  a  sick  girl.  Miss 
Thomas  put  her  on  the  bed.  She  washed 
her  face,  arms,  hands,  back,  legs,  feet  and 
toes.  Miss  Thomas  talked  to  Mr.  Menzemer 
and  he  signed  to  us.  Some  people  went  to 
the  gymnasium.  Some  people  came  from 
town  last  Monday  night.  They  saw  Miss 
Thomas.    She  is  a  fine  nurse. 

— Henry  Barker. 


The  nurse  came  to  the  High  School  and 
looked  at  peoples'  bodies  to  see  if  they  were 
poor  and  sick.  The  nurse  said  to  judge  by 
peoples'  bodies  if  they  were  sick  or  well. 
The  nurse  came  to  the  Deaf  and  Blind  school 
and  went  to  the  chapel.  Then  Mr.  Men- 
zemer and  the  nurse  told  about  taking  care 
of  sick  people  to  the  Deaf  and  Blind  and 
High  School  girls.  The  nurse  showed  the 
picture  of  people's  bodies.  We  saw  the 
picture.  Then  we  went  to  work.  We  went 
to  the  gym  at  7:30  o'clock.  Then  we  saw 
the  nurse  put  the  clean  pillow  slips  and  the 
sheets  on  the  table  and  the  nurse  told  one 
little  girl  to  go  to  the  dressing  room.  Then 
she  undressed  and  put  on  her  nightgown. 
The  nurse  carried  the  little  girl  in  her  arms 
and  put  her  down  on  the  table.  Then  the 
nurse  put  the  blanket  over  the  little  girl  and 
that  the  nurse  told  the  people  that  she  would 
show  how  to  give  sick  people  a  bath.  Then 
the  nurse  put  hot  water  in  the  pan  and 
washed  the  little  girl's  hands,  face,  arms 
and  body,  and  wiped  them  dry  with  towels. 
Then  the  nurse  brushed  the  little  girl's  teeth 
and  her  hair.  Then  she  showed  us  how  to 
put  the  pillows  so  the  little  girl  could  sit  up. 
We  like  the  nurse  to  tell  us  how  to  take 
care   of  sick  people.  — Edwin  Seilei'. 
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LOCALS  FROM  THE  BOYS'  SIDE. 
Henry  Nickerson,  Reporter 


John  Nagel  got  a  letter  from  home  saying 
that  he  has  a  new  nepheAV. 

Leonard  Mount  loves  to  go  out-of-doors 
to  play  with  the  wagon. 

Edward  Olson  and  Lloyd  Revelle  are  learn- 
ing how  to  skate  on  the  ice. 

Edward  Baker  is  interested  in  working  in 
the  printing  office. 

Henry  Barker  got  a  package  containing 
a  sweater.    He  was  proud  of  it. 

Arthur  Thomas  hopes  that  he  will  hear 
from  home  soon. 

Raymond  Johnson  is  getting  very  fat 
since  his  tonsils  were  taken  out. 

Lewis  Howard  loves  to  go  out-of-doors  to 
play  with  the  little  boys. 

Robert  Wilkinson  likes  to  tease  the  big 
boys.    He  is  a  mischievous  boy. 

We  are  tired  of  winter  now.  The  spring 
is  coming  very  soon.    We  will  be  glad  of  it. 

Edward  Olson  got  a  package  of  eats  for 
his  birthday.  He  gave  a  party  to  his  class- 
mates. 

Fulton  and  Walter  Herbold  like  to  go 
skating.  Peirhaps  they  will  be  best  skaters 
in  school. 

Adolph  Renner  always  goes  to  the  library 
to  get  books  when  the  library  opens.  He 
wants  to  be  a  wise  boy. 

Willis  Holliday  always  plays  with  a  toy- 
tractor  and  a  toy-car.  Wonder  if  he  will  be 
a  driver  when  gno:ws  up. 

Ole  Olbu  is  trying  to  catch  a  sight  of  the 
srring  birds  before  other  boys  do,  so  he 
tell  the  other  pupils  about  them. 

Edwin  Seller  and  John  Nagel  like  to  play 
baseball  together.  Suppose  they  will  be  the 
best  baseball  players  in  school  soon. 


FLY,   FLEE,    FLAW,  FLUE 

A  fly  and  a  flea  in  a  flue 

Were  imprisoned.    Now  what  could  they  do? 

Said  the  fly:    "Let  us  flee!" 

■'Let  us  fly,"  said  the  flea — 

So  they  fltw  t:. rough  a  ixaw  in  the  five. 

—Puck. 


GOOD  LUCK 

Some  people  talk  about  it.  Good  luck  is 
to  get  up  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Good  luck,  if  you  have  only  a  shilling  a 
week,  is  to  live  on  eleven  pence  and  save 
a  '  enny.  Good  luck  is  to  trouble  yo  jr  head 
with  your  own  and  let  other's  business  alone. 
Good  luck  is  to  fullfil  the  commandment, 
and  do,  unto  other  people  as  we  would  wish 
them  to  do  unto  us. — The  Raindrop. 


PROUD  PARENTS 

A  7%  pound  son  was  born  at  St.  Patrick's 
hospital  yesterday  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archie 
Randies  of  Bonner.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randies 
are  well  known  in  Stevensville  and  the 
Bitter  Root  valley,  Mr.  Randies  being  the 
son  of  J.  W.  Randies,  prominent  Guernsey 
catUeman. 

The  young  parents  are  deaf  and  dumb, 
Mr.  Randies  having  graduated  from  the 
Montana  school  for  the  deaf  at  Boulder. 
He  met  Mrs.  Randies  at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D., 
while  he  was  boys'  supervisor  at  the  South 
Dakota  school  for  the  deaf. 

They  have  been  living  at  Bonner  for  some 
time  v/here  Mr.  Randies  is  employed  at  the 
A.  C.  M.  company  mill. 

—The  Missoulain,  Jan.  29,  1924. 


A  writer  in  one  of  our  northern  exchanges, 
says  we  have  a  wonderful  country,  but  the 
Jews  own  it,  the  Irish  police  it,  the  English 
envy  it,  the  French  style  and  perfume  it,  the 
Negroes  enjoy  it,  the  Greek  feed  and  shine 
it,  the  Chinese  wash  it,  the  Mexicans  hate  it, 
the  Bootleggers  irrigate  it.  The  American 
— well  they  are  permitted  to  stay  here,  pay 
the  bills  and  can  keep  out  of  jail  if  they  are 
real  careful. — Sel. 


ROLL  OF  HOmR 


JANUARY,  1924 


Deaf  Department 


Baker,  Edward 
Biavaschi,  Ida 
Breeding,  Irene 
Bubnash,  Mary 
Bennett,  Emil  " 
Chinadle,  Adella    ;  ,, 
Chinadle,  Helen 
Colwell,  Irene 
Christie,Ethel 
Christianson,  M.  , 
Drinville,  George 
Farthing,  Nettie 
Frazier,  Mona 
Goldizen,  Velma 
Gummow,  Minnie 
Harrington,  Theresa 
Holliday,  Willis 
Howard,  Lewis 
Johnson,  Helen 
Johnson,  Kavmond 
Krumm,  Evelyn 
Kupfer,  Edna 
Molyneaux,  Myrtle 
Manza,  Laura  E 
Mayer,  Edward  W. 


McPherson,  Bessie 
Moe,  Jed 
Mount,  Leonard 
Nagel,  John 
Nickerson,  Henry 
Noyd,  Bertha 
Noyd,  Kathryn 
Olson,  Edward 
Olsen,  Lyle 
Parr,  Montana 
Penman,  Thelma 
Peterson,  Delbert 
Pouliot,  Lillian 
Raineri,  Julia 
Eevelle,  Lloyd 
Schoenberg,  Maurice 
Sloan,  Marion 
Smidt,  Gertie 
Sparks.  George 
Thomas  Arthur 
Tularski,  Stephia 
Wilhelm,  Edith 
Wilkinson,  Margaret 
Wilkinson,  Richard 
Yaeger,  May 
Yaeger,  William 


Blind  Department 


Antelope,  John 
Callahan,  Pat 
Fer'^iison,  Harold 
Jensen,  Alma 
Keeland,  Ethel 
Lambert,  John 
Mikkelson.  Andy 
Roberts,  Jacob 


Russell,  Henry 
Schoeberg,  Oscar 
Selon,  John 
Shields,  Hugh 
Spoonemore,  Hilda 
Walker,  Myrtle 
Watt  Ernest 
Zunich,  Joe 
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LOCALS  FOR  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 
Pat  Callahan,  Reporter 

Everett  Cummings  made  a  good  grade  in 
Arithmetic.    He  hopes  to  keep  it  up. 

Henry  Russell  was  pleased  to  get  some 
new  clothes  which  he  needed  very  m  jc'i. 

Jacob  Roberts  studied  hard  for  examina- 
tion but  he  feels  well  repaid  for  his  effort. 

John  Selon  has  an  invitation  to  visit 
Washington  next  summer.  He  hopes  he  can 
go. 

Charles  Kauffman  has  been  enjoying  the 
hill  that  the  deaf  boys  made.  It  is  a  fine 
place  to  slide. 

Frank  He f fern  received  a  nice  cake  from 
his  mother  and  he  enjoyed  it  very  much. 
He  also  treated  the  boys.  ' 

Andy  Mikkelson  has  been  kept  quite  busy 
this  month  guiding  Mr.'  Hopper.  Andy  tries 
to  be  faithful  to  his  duties. 

Pat  Callahan  was  glad  to  hear  that  his 
brother  and  sister  were  better.  They  both 
were  sick  at  Christmas  time. 

Ernest  Watt  was  s^rry  to  he-^r  that  his 
brothers  and  sisters  had  tbe  msasles.  He 
hopes  they  are  better  by  noAV. 

Oscar  Schoberg  vas  very  srrry  to  hear  of 
a  big  fire  in  Neihart.  The  pest  offics  and 
several  other  buildings  b-irned  down. 

Joe  Zunich  is  looking  for  a  visit  from  his 
home  folks  soon.  It  ba^  been  several 
months  since  he  has  seen  any  of  them. 

John  Lambert  is  locking  forward  to  a 
long  trip  next  summer.  He  may  go  by  auto 
thru  Yellowstone  Park  and  on  to  Wyoming 
and  Nebraska. 

Bert  Goodwin,  Hugh  Shields  and  Harold 
Ferguson  had  birthdays  during  the  month  of 
January.  Hugh  was  more  fortunate  than 
the  others  as  he  received  fifteen  dollars  to 
add  to  his  bank  account. 

John  Antelope  was  surprised  to  hear  that 
his  sister,  Mary  died  af'er  a  short  illness. 
There  was  a  number  of  other  deaths  in  the 
Reservation  this  winter.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  hard  winter  up  there. 


LOCALS  FOR  THE  GIRLS'  SIDE 
Ester  Spoonemore,  Reporter 

Alma  Jensen  received  two  dollars  in  two 
different  letters.  One  from  home  folks  and 
the  other  from  her  uncle,  Alfred. 

Ester  Spoonemore  is  very  anxious  to  see 
her  little  cousin,  Grace.  She  is  growing 
fast  and  they  say  she  is  very  sweet. 

Myrtle  Walker  was  sorry  to  get  a  letter 
saying  her  aunt.  Flora  had  been  sick. 
Myrtle  hopes  she  is  better  by  this  time. 


Ethel  Keeland  wanted  to  have  her  hair 
bobbed  but  her  sister  wrote  she  was  not  to 
do  it.  Her  sister  said  they  would  not  own 
her  if  she  did. 


MINUTES    FOR    CICERONIAN  SOCIETY 

The  Ciceronian  society  held  its  regular 
meeting  Jan.  5.  All  members  except  Hugh 
Shields  were  present.  The  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting  were  read  and  stood  ap- 
proved. The  president  appointed  Miss  Rus- 
sell as  critic.  The  following  program  was 
then  given. 

Recitation — "Lucknow" 

Hugh  Shields  (omitted) 
Piano  solo — "Streabog" 

Esther  Spoonemore 
Recitation — "The  Bison  Track" 

Oscar  Schoberg 
Piano   solo — "Second   Exercise"  -  ;  ■ . 

Jacob  Roberts 
Recitation — "Young  Lochinvar" 

John  Selon 
Piano  solo — "Poetic  Chant" 

Joe  Zunich 
Recitation — "Ding  Dong" 

John  Lambert 
Piano  solo — "The  Gay  Grasshopper"' 

Bert  Goodwin 
Recitation — "My  Sweetie" 

Andy  Mikkelson 
Piano  solo — "Summer  Morning" 
John  Antelope 
The  critic's  report    was    favorable.  As 
there  was  no  business  the  society  adjourned 
until  Jan.  19.    Miss  Russell  was  the  teacher 
on  duty. 

John   Selon,  Sec'y 


On  January  19.  The  society  held  its  re- 
gular meeting  with  all  members  present. 
A  critic  was  appointed  by  the  president. 
The  program  was  as  follow:  — 

Recitation — "A  Rainy  Day" 

Ethel  Keeland 
Piano  solo — "Playing  at  Soldiers" 

Alma  Jensen 
Recitation — "Mortality" 

Charles  Kauffman 
Violin  solo — "The  Marchin'  P" 

Henry  Russell 
Recitation — "Female  of  the  Species" 

Henry  Russell 
Recitation — "Crossing  the  Bar" 

Evertt  Cummings 
Piano  solo — "Melancholy" 
Frank  Heffern 
There  was  no  business  to  be  taken  up. 
The  critic  gave  i  3:ond  renor'  .    The  '^•.oc-e  y 
adjourned  until  Feb.  2.    Miss  Ross  was  the 
teacher  on  duty 

.John  Selon,  Sec'y. 
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Children  s  S^age 

5^y  5Kiss  Sadie  £illard 


FEBRUARY 

The  fields  are  heaped  with  drifts  of  snow; 
The  sky  is  gloomed  with  heavy  clouds; 
But  paths  are  cheered  where'er  you  go 
With  brave  little  chickadee  crowds. 

And  under  the  snow  wait  blades  of  grass. 
The  clear  blue  sky  is  beyond  the  gloom; 
The  clouds  are  perfect  on  which  to  mass 
The  colors  of  springtime  blown. — Selected. 


FLAG  OF  OUR  HEARTS 

Oh,  Flag  of  our  hearts!  did  you  really  know 
Those  wonderful  days  of  long  ago? 

Did  your  splendid  bars  and  your  splendid 
stars 

Guide  our  Country  through  cruel  wars? 

Did  Washington  see  you  against  the  skies; 
With  a  prayer  in  his  heart  and  a  tear  in  his 
eyes? 

Did  your  starry  Red  and  White  and  Blue 
Bless  and  strengthen  our  Lincoln,  too? 

Oh,  Flag  of  our  Hearts!  when  we  think  of 

your  story — 
We  cannot  love  you  enough — Old  Glory! 

— Selected. 


LINCOLN'S  BIRTHPLACE 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  Kentucky, 
Feb.  12,  1809.  He  lived  in  a  small  log 
cabin,  which  was  on  the  bank  of  a  small 
river.  Now  one  sees  there  a  beautiful  new 
granite  building.  A  porch  with  tall  pillars 
shades  the  entrance.  Before  going  in 
everyone  stops  to  read  some  wonderful 
words  above  the  entrance.  The  words  tell 
why  such  a  beautiful  building  has  been 
erected  in  this  quiet  place.  When  you  go 
inside  this  granite  building  you  find  it  is  a 
covering  for  a  log  cabin.  This  is  the  same 
log  cabin  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  after- 
wards, president  of  the  United  States,  was 
born. 

Do  you  know  why  people  wish  to  preserve 
Lincoln's  birthplace? 


A  QUIET  VISITOR 

Jack  Frost  comes  in  the  night.  He  never 
makes  any  noise.  He  writes  on  the  window 
pane  and  makes  very  pretty  pictures. 
He  turns  the  pond  into  ice.  Then  all  the 
girls  and  boys  are  glad.  They  can  skate 
and  slide  on  the  ice.  The  ice  man  is  glad, 
too.    He  cuts  the  ice  from  the  pond  in  big 


blocks.  Then  he  puts  the  big  blocks  into 
the  ice  house. 

By  and  by  summer  will  come.  It  will  be 
very  warm  and  we  shall  want  a  glass  of 
cold  ice  water.  Then  the  ice  man  will 
bring  the  ice  to  us. 


GUESS  WHO? 

  came  to  the  school  room.    He  is 

brown  and  gray.  He  has  brown  eyes.  He 
stood  on  his  hind  legs.  Miss  Lillard  gave 
some  candy  to  him.  He  wagged  his  tail. 
He  barked  and  played  with  the  girls  and 
boys.  They  laughed  at  him.  They  patted 
him  on  the  head. 

Who  came  to  the  school  room? 


GEN.  R.  E.  LEE  AND  THE  BIRD'S  NEST 

Gen.  Lee  was  riding  across  a  field  one 
day,  just  as  a  great  battle  was  at  its  height. 

"You'd  better  fall  back  to  a  safer  place," 
said  one  of  his  officers,  but  the  General  kept 
right  on.  A  cannon  ball  struck  a  tree  near 
by,  but  the  General  never  stopped.  Sudden- 
ly he  reined  in  his  horse  and  dismounted. 
His  officers  stopped,  too,  and  to  their 
surprise,  they  saw  him  pick  up  a  nest  in 
which  were  some  tiny  baby  birds;  he  put  it 
very  carefully  in  the  fork  of  a  tree. 

Turning  to  his  men  he  said,  "I  couldn't  go 
on  and  leave  those  poor  little  helpless  birds 
to  be  crushed  to  death." 

As  he  spoke,  another  ball  ploughed  up 
the  ground  near  them,  and  he  gave  the  order 
quickly  to  mount  and  they  were  off. 

Back  in  the  nest  the  baby  birds  sat 
happily  chirping  as  they  waited  for  their 
mother  to  return  with  their  dinner.  They 
didn't  know  that  their  lives  had  been  saved 
by  a  great  General. — Selected. 


A  TRUE  STORY 

A  rancher  missed  one  of  his  hen  turkeys. 
He  found  her  hiding  her  nest,  on  the  ranch, 
far  away  from  the  barn  yard. 

He  put  his  hand  under  her  to  find  out 
how  many  eggs  were  there.  He  felt  some- 
thing soft  and  warm.  He  drew  his  hand  out 
quickly.  He  thought  it  might  be  a  snake. 
Then  he  pushed  the  turkey  off  the  nest. 
And  what  do  you  think  he  found?  A  tiny 
little  cottontail  rabbit.  The  old  hen  was 
"mothering"  and  taking  care  of  the  little 
rabbit. 

Don't  you  think  a  turkey  is  a  strange 
mother  for  a  little  rabbit? 


REGULATIONS  CONCERNING 
ADMISSION 


The  Montana  School  for  Deaf  and 
Blind  is  open  to  all  children  of  the 
state,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21 
who,  owing  to  some  physical  affliction, 
are  unable  to  gain  gain  education  in 
the  common  schools. 

No  child  who  is  idiotic,  or  afficated 
with  an  offensive  or  contagious  dis- 
ease, or  who  is  an  invalid  so  confirm- 
ed as  to  prevent  study  will  be  received. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an 
asylum,  nor  place  of  refuge  for  those 
who  cannot  see  or  hear.  It  is  not  an 
almshouse,  an  orphans'  home  or  a 
hospital.  It  is  conducted  strictly  as 
an  educational  institution  and  is  a 
part  of  the  common  school  system  of 
the  state  where  in  those  who  are  deaf 
or  blind  may  receive  an  education  as 
a  matter  of  right  and  not  of  charity. 

In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  de- 
pendent upon  county  aid,  an  order  of 
court  to  that  effect  as  provided  by  the 
law  (Section  1170)  must  be  filed  with 
the  President  before  the  admission  of 
such  pupils. 

Section  1170  reads  as  follows: — In 
all  ci'.ses  where  a  person  to  be  sent  to 
said  school  is  too  poor  to  pay  for 
necessary  clothing  and  transportation, 
the  .Tadge  of  the  District  Coui-t  of  the 
district  where  such  person  resides  up- 
on application  of  any  relative  or  friend 
or  any  officer  of  the  county  where 
said  person  resides  shall,  if  he  deem 
the  person  a  proper  subject,  make  an 
order  to  that  effect,  which  shall  be 
certified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  to 
the  President  of  said  school,  who  shall 
then  provide  the  necessary  clothing 
PDcl  transportation  at  the  expense  of 


the  county,  and  upon  his  rendering  his 
proper  accounts  therefore  quarter 
annually  the  County  Commissionera 
shall  allow  and  pay  the  same  out  of 
the  county  treasury 

The  institution  will  provide  for  each 
pupil,  regularly  admitted,  board,  lodg- 
ing, laundry,  medical  attendance 
instruction  and  school  supplies  but 
can  not  pay  traveling  expense  to  and 
from  the  school  or  for  any  clothing. 

The  annual  session  of  school  begins 
the  second  Wednesday  in  September 
and  closes  the  second  Wednesday  in 
June.  No  extended  holiday  will  be 
given  at  Christmas,  and  pupils  are  not 
allowed  to  go  home  unless  there  are 
excellent  reasons  and  conditions 
justifying  special  permission. 
Promptness  of  attendance  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session  is  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

The  President  shall  have  power  at 
any  time  to  discharge  a  pupil  from  the 
institution  for  inability  to  receive 
insiruction,  from  sickness  or  other 
cause  of  for  continued  misconduct 
and  disobedience. 

In  the  industrial  department  after 
a  pupil  has  been  assigned  a  trade  to 
learn,  such  pupil  cannot  change  to 
other  trade  unless,  in  the  judgement 
of  the  President,  the  change  would  be 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  pupil 

Letters  and  packages  for  pupils 
should  be  addressed  in  care  of  "School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind" 

Address  all  communications  to 
H.  J.  Menzemer,  President, 

Boulder,  Montana. 


